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Chapter national law, even apart from the fact that the vessel
x' offending was registered in Nova Scotia and no foreign
element was thus involved. But the suggestion itself
is clearly untenable. An implied limitation of this sort
is really out of the question, for the simple reason that
international law is too ill defined to act as a criterion,
and that no case has yet been decided on the basis
suggested, while the duty of the British courts to give
effect to British legislation despite objections on the
score of international law is unquestioned.1 As in Eng-
land, Dominion courts doubtless will not interpret a
statute as ignoring international law if possible, but
that is a rule of interpretation, not of limitation of
power. Precisely in like manner Dominion courts will
assume that their laws of descent on intestacy, though
absolute in terms, do not apply to persons domiciled
outside their jurisdiction.
(vi.) In addition to the legislation of the Parlia-
ments, as in England, there is much legislative activity
by the executive under delegated powers. There has
not perhaps developed so strong a feeling against that
form of action as has been displayed in the United
Kingdom, but there are many occasions in which it
is necessary for the courts to interpret exercises of
delegated authority and to limit action. In the United
Kingdom this issue has been in part evaded by enact-
ing that rules shall be read as part of the Act under
which they are made, a provision which exempts them
from examination by the courts beyond the fact that
1 Mortensen v. Peters, 8 F. (Just.) 93, 101. Treaties must be approved
by legislation to alter law: see Walker v. Baird, [1892] A.C. 491; A.-G. for
New Brunswick v. C.P.R. Co. (1925), 94 L.J.P.C. 142; Re Arrow River
Co., [1932] 2 D.L.R. 216; Keith, Journ. Comp. Le . xii. 106, 107.